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The Veteran and His Education 


INCE 1945 the armed services have discharged 
Nearly 11 million of 


these veterans have received educational benefits 


20 million servicemen. 


under the veterans’ education and rehabilitation laws 
administered by the Veterans Administration. Out 
of this group one of every three veterans entered 
college or university. In 1947 one of every two 
college students was a veteran, and three out of 
We have 


still to evaluate the pervasive effects of this program 


every four men students were veterans. 


on the general level of education, the Nation’s 
skilled manpower resources, our national security, 


our productivity and the gross national product. 


A Brief Background 


While the emphasis on educational benefits for 
veterans of our wars is new, the principle of grants 
of some sort to veterans is well established. By 
act of the Continental Congress, August 26, 1776, 
compensation was provided for each officer, soldier, 
or sailor of the Revolutionary War who in service 
lost a limb or was disabled to the extent that he 
was incapable of earning a living. A proportionate 

*As Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs Mr. Morse is 
second in command in the Veterans Administration, an agency 
with 175,000 employees and an annual budget of over $5 billion 
serving the Nation’s 23 million veterans and their families. In 
1948 Mr. Morse became law clerk to the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. In 1949 he entered 
general law practice in Lowell, Mass. During the 83d Congress 
he served as Counsel to the Committee on Armed Services 
From 1955 until his appointment as Deputy Administrator of the 
VA, he served as executive secretary and chief assistant to U.S. 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall. Mr. Morse was a member of the 
law faculty of Boston University from 1948 to 1953, where he 
had previously graduated cum laude. He is a member of the 
Massachusetts Bar. 
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amount was paid to those partially handicapped in 
earning a livelihood. The rates were changed several 
times, and in 1785, $5 per month was established for 
the totally disabled enlisted man. An officer received 
half pay. On August 24, 1780, the Continental 
Congress provided 7-year pensions at half the mili- 
tary pay to widows and orphans of men who died in 
service. At the close of the Revolutionary War, 
mustering-out payments of $80 were given to en- 
listed men, and certificates for half-pay commutation 
were issued to officers. 

From the war that brought our country into 
existence to the wars in our own lifetime, various 
benefits have been provided veterans who have 
fought in our battles. Mustering-out payments, 
grants of public land, pensions, compensation to 
dependents, and advantages in homesteading were 
variously established in the legislation following the 
war of 1812, the War with Mexico, and the Civil War. 
It was not until the last year of World War I, how- 
ever, that vocational rehabilitation, now a key part 
of the country’s carefully planned program for dis- 
abled veterans, came into being and was translated 
into legislation. In 1918 the Congress provided its 
notable vocational rehabilitation benefits to restore to 
useful employment those veterans who had suffered 
injury or disablement. 

Nearly 180,000 veterans entered rehabilitation 
training following World War I. The subsequent 
success of the Government in operating large-scale 
rehabilitation programs has its roots in the experience 
it gained in this 10-year task from 1918 to 1928. In 
that period Veterans Bureau employees established 
employment objectives and initiated training ar- 
rangements for disabled veterans, supervised the 
individual’s training, modified training as necessary, 
and secured employment 


possibilities. Another 





notable feature characterized the veterans’ program 
World War. The 


addition to utilizing the resources of existing schools 


following the first Jureau, in 


and establishments, set up and staffed its own voca- 
tional schools. 


whose disabilities or lack of educational background 


required 


These were designed for veterans 


special adjustment training not available 
elsewhere. 

We learned from these programs, as those who 
Out of the 


| rehabilitation experience emerged a 


come after us will learn from our efforts. 
World Wat 
number of determinations: ‘To use the best scientific 
means available in the vocational counseling and 


rehabilitation parts of the task: to use existing facili- 
ties and establishments in education; to work as 
respecting partners with the country’s educational 
institutions—-not to control or instruct but to use 


their facilities to the advantage of the individual 


veteran. 


The New Programs 


Before we survey accomplishments and relation- 
hips, it may be useful to review the basic legislative 
provisions for veterans’ rehabilitation and education 


programs.’ ‘They are embodied in the following: 


, now codified as Chapter 31, 
ided vocational rehabilitation bene 


f World War II who needed suc} 


rie mployable 


re s, provided education and train- 
ff World War II 
based on the length of the veteran’s service but 
» exceed 48 mont! 


ramed the “GI bill.” 


Maximum duration of 
Public Law 346 immediate] 
aw 894, Sist Congr 


U.S. Code, extended the vocational rehabilitation 


16 to disabled veterans of the Koreat 


ess, also codified as Chapter 31, 


550, 82d Congres 
S. Code, } ide 
Kore il Cor 


1 b 


s, now codified as Chapter 33, 
education and training to vet 
Duration of maximum benefits 


time in service but may not exceed 36 


The current vocational rehabilitation program is 
a lineal descendant of World War I rehabilitation 


s for veterans, the VA is responsible fo 
pr viding educ itional assistance to War orphans under Public 
Law 634, 84th Congress, ‘The War Orphans Educational Assist 

Act of 1956.” This law, n 
S. Code, provides for the education of children of those who 


vice 1 World Wars # Il, or the Korean 


w codified as Chapter 35, ‘Titk 


activities. Although it is enriched with the contri- 
butions of notable advances in applied psychology, 
essentially it has presented problems which have 
been encountered before. 
with the “SGI bill.” 
in uniform during World War IT, constituting prac- 


tically 


This was not the case 
Over 16 million servicemen were 


a whole generation of Americans. At the 
war's end the return of this large group to civilian 
life presented a challenge such as the Nation had 
never before faced. The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act cushioned the adjustment of millions of men 
from military to civil life. It provided for unem- 
ployment and self-employment allowances, loan 
guaranty benefits, and education and training. ‘The 
educational benefits were based on the philosophy 
that men whose lives had been interrupted by mili- 
tary service were entitled to return to or begin their 
education or training. 

Only a confident country like ours could have 
contained the tidal wave of veterans returning to 
formal education. Only in a system like ours was 
it possible to regard the flood as promise rather 
than as threat. The positive response of our colleges 
and universities to the need for expanding and 
adapting their facilities and programs to accommo- 
date the large number of veterans is well known. 
Probably there is not a reader of these paragraphs 
who cannot contribute out of his own experience 
at his own institution stories and incidents, first 
of reluctance and dismay as the classrooms bulged 
and then of hope, achievement, humor, under- 
standing, and dedication. 

If Operation Education gave college housing 
authorities sleepless nights, it also electrified the 
social science discussion, for these men had lived 
close to death and had been everywhere and seen 
everything. While Fraternity Row lost some of its 
glamor, the college classroom and seminar increas- 
ingly became places to learn and work and achieve. 
The familiar sight became, not the freshman pledgee 
complete with beanie, but the veteran student at 
the window of his trailer digging into his books. 
ven to one outside of university life, it seems clear 
that we have still to assess the revolution of manners 
as well as the changed educational practices which 


resulted from this educational breakthrough. 


The table on page 5 shows that of the nearly 


11 million veterans who entered training, 344 million 
attended college or university. Colleges and uni- 
versities contributed to the vocational rehabilita- 
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tion and training of many veterans in ways not 
the table. 


centers based at the universities provided counseling 


accounted for in statistical Guidance 


service for veterans who pursued other than college 
training as well as for those who enrolled in college. 
Veterans pursuing apprenticeship or other on-the-job 
training were aided through use of school facilities 
such as speech correction and reading clinics. 
Agricultural extension teachers provided the aca- 
demic training for some of the institutional on-farm 
extension divisions conducted cor- 


trainees, and 


respondence courses as related training for many 


veterans in the group of on-the-job trainees and 


apprentices. 
Types of training under the various laws 


[In thousands] 


PL 346) PL 550 
WW IL Korez 


Of particular interest to institutions of higher 
learning may be the fact that while less than one- 


third of the World War II] 


training enrolled in institutions of higher learning, 


veterans W ho entered 


one-half of the Korean veterans who took advantage 


of educational benefits enrolled in colleges and 


universities. 
Veterans’ Education: A Cooperative Effort 


No undertaking of so great a scope and magnitude 
as the veterans’ education and rehabilitation pro- 
gram could have been accomplished by any one 
institution. 


agency or Some of the cooperative 
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efforts and relationships essential to its success are 


described below. 


Advisory committees 

The problems of public policy arising from an 
investment of billions of dollars in supporting the 
education and training of so many persons were 
foreseen. Public 16 authorized the Adminis- 


trator of Veterans’ Affairs to call in consultants for 


Law 


advice and assistance. Later legislation was more 
specific; for example, paragraph 1662, Chapter 33 
of Title 38, U.S. Code, reads: 


(a) There shall be an Advisory Committee formed 
\dministrator, which shall be composed of perso 


and 


various types of 


eminent in their respective 


management, and of representatives of t 
establishments furnishing education 


and 
training to Com- 
missioner and the Director, of Apprenticeship, De 
Labor, shall be } members of the Ad- 
The Administrator shall 


time 


institutions and 


veterans enrolled under this hapter Phe 


tment of 


Ory Committee adv S¢ and 


isult with the committee from time to with 


the administration of this chapter and th 
nay make such reports and recommendation 


to the Administ: 


desirable 


(b) The Administrator mai 


committee from time to tin 


ration of chapters 31 
The committee came into being on September 7, 


1944. At this writing it consists of 17 ranking 


representatives of higher education, industry, labor, 


State departments of public instruction, vocational 
education, the U.S. Department of Labor, and the 
Office of Education in the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Over the 
the following men from higher education have been 


years 
members of the committee. Those marked with an 
asterisk are serving now. 
\rnrHur ANnpreEws, president, Grand Rapids Ju 
Grand Ray ids, Micl 
Louis T. 


oprings. 


BENEZET, | 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, forn 


now secretary, The Smithsoniar 


Horace S. Forp, treasurer emerit 


the pre sid nt, Massachusett Instit 
Cambridge 

*C. CLEMENT FRENCH, pre 
ton, Pullman 

*Rurus C 
Orleans, La 


Arruur A. Hauck, pres 


Harris, presider 


*Harry FE. JENKINS, presid 


lex 





meetings 


| , 1 
mcerned WIth | roblems suc Nn as 


coordina- 
betwee he Veterans Administration 


ind the State apy \ agencies, determination of 
of education, measurement 

ses Of paying tuition to the 

veterans, formation of 

g credit for TV and radio course: 

f mstruction, 
funds from 


ol uy } lying instruction to ATi trainees. 


reimbursement to schools receiving 
other Federal appropriations, and means 
In addition to utilizing the assistance of the 
statutory Advisory Committee in matters of public 
policy, the Vocational Rehabilitation and Iducation 
Service sought the technical assistance « | 
the field of counseling psychology. \ppointed by 
the Administrator under permissive legislation, the 
members of the Counseling Advisory Committee are: 
Daniet D. Fev lea f students, Universit f De 
Der 
Donato EI. Supt 
( imbia Unis 
Kpmunpb G. Wu 
Minnesota, M 


‘These men are the authors of widely used counseling 
texts and are leaders in this field in applied psychol- 
ogy. ‘To this committee, technical staff brought 
problems of professional standards and training for 
counseling personnel and of counseling and rehabili- 
tation methods and practices. The Committee has 


helped to insure that VA’s counseling and rehabili- 


tation practices were maintained on a sound and 


progressive basis. 


Approval of courses 


Ihe traditional relationship between the lederal 
‘nt and the States in education is reflected 
ifeguards erected in the veterans’ education 
\pproval of institutions and facilities which 

-d education and training was clearly estab- 
das a function of the various States. However, 
\dministrator of Veterans’ Affairs was author- 
) approve institutions when a State did not 
rcise its approval function. He was also required 
formulate regulations 


and veteran enrollees. 


governing payments to 


In the m jority of States the Governors designated 
‘State department of education as the approval 
\ few Governors delegated authority to 

special boards and commissions. 


Problems 


ar. Many State departments of education 


arose immediately. The country was 


understaffed. As originally promulgated, the 
established no criteria to guide the States in 
ipproval actions and provided no Federal funds 
for reimbursing States for the expenses of carrying 
out their approval responsibility. At the very time 
of greatest need for careful inspection and approval 
: 


facilities, the States were least able to perform 


their function. 


It was during this period that many abuses 


developed. Opportunists opened “fly-by-night” 


schools. Soine employers took advantage of the 
veteran to obtain cheap labor while offering little 
in the way of training. 

Problems also arose in the field of higher education. 
The law authorized the institution to fix rates of 
tuition on a fair and reasonable basis if it had no 
established tuition or if its rate was inadequate. 
But what was a fair and reasonable rate when the 
school had to double its faculty and its facilities? 
For State institutions, when a fair and reasonable 
rate was agreed upon, there was often State law to 
contend with. Some State legal authorities held 
that the State could not receive tuition in excess of 
the customary fees, on behalf of veterans who were 
residents of the State. Also, veterans objected to 
having schools reimbursed in excess of customary 
fees because the original G.I. bill provided that the 


(Continued on p. 16) 
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The Title X Study of Federal Activities 
in Higher Education 


HEN CONGRESS passed the National De- 

fense Kducation Act of 1958, it declared that 
“the security of the Nation requires the fullest devel- 
opment of the mental resources and technical skills 
* We must 
increase our efforts to identify and educate more of 
the talent of our Nation * * *, 


of the young men and women 


This requires pro- 
grams that will give assurance that no student of 
ability will be denied an opportunity for higher 
education because of financial need and will correct 
as rapidly as possible the existing imbalances in our 
educational programs 

Most of the educational programs authorized by 
this significant act are now established and well 
known. ‘They are the programs which provide finan- 
cial assistance to students through loans or fellow- 
ships; improve guidance and counseling; increase 
needed linguistic skills; widen opportunities for grad- 
uate study; expand programs for the training of 
skilled technicians; foster research in educational 


use of television, radio, and other new media; and 


22, 1960, 


34. Dr. I 
from May 1954 t 
of Wisconsin. <A native 
Pawnee Rock, Kansas, Hig 
obtained his M.A. at Kansas 
his Ph. D. at Ohio State Univ 
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strengthen instruction in science an¢ lemalics. 
Less well known, but also significant, are the pro- 
visions for expanding and accelerating the gathering 
and dissemination of significant information about 
“the condition and progress of education in the 
l nited States.” 


and universities is the provision for an inquiry into 


Of particular interest to colleges 
the nature, extent, and etfect of the scholarship, fel- 
lowship, and other educational programs of the 
agencies and departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘The nature and scope of this inquiry are 
10OO01(d) of Tithe X of the 
National Defense Education Act, as follows: 


described in section 


Government agencies and educational groups have 
frequently indicated the need for such “full infor- 
mation.” ‘They have shown similar concern about 
the lack of coordinated policy or procedure in 
relationships between colleges and universities and 
Federal agencies. The l’ederal Government’s re- 
liance on the Nation’s institutions of higher educa- 
tion for special services of research and training ts 
| 


widespread and growing. The departments of 


Government that do not support (or purchase) 


research or training services, or that do not provide 
financial assistance to persons attending college 


are probably the exception. With a few exceptions, 





the agencies and departments use colleges and 


universities in carrying out their own mandates and 


MmuIssions. 


tach establishes its policies and proce- 
dures in contracts or agreements with the individual 


colleges and universities with which it deals, after 


such consultation with and advice from specialists 
in the field of higher education as it finds appropriate 
or as may be authorized by the legislation under 


No single 


go-between for arrangements between the I*ederal 


which It 1s acting. agency serves aS a 


agencies and the colleges and universities, and no 


commo ode of Federal policy or procedure has 
been es 


Similarly, the Nation’ 


operate individually in thei 


colleges and universities 
relationships with 
agencies of the Federal Government. [tach accepts 
or refuses requests of Federal agencies and sets its 
own terms and conditions of rendering service. No 
association of its leaders 
There is 


among 


group of institutions or 
speak all colleges and universities. 


no NC lé poli \ Or COMMON 


| agreement 


institutions of higher education on their relationships 


with agencies of the kederal Government: -so; the 


Federal Government operates in a plural pattern 


with a system of higher education which also operates 
plurally 
This: lack of ‘a 


us to consider what is happening to higher education 


ingle policy creates the need for 


as a whole as individual colleges or universities re- 
spond to the diverse requests of separate agencies of 
When 


the purposes of the Government and institutions of 


the Federal Government for various services. 


higher education coincide, the Federal activity may 
support and strengthen them. If the purposes di- 
verge, the resources of the institutions may be 
siphoned away from programs vital to their own 
educational missions. It is therefore time to take 
stock of the total range of Federal activity it 
colleges and universities and to develop guidelines 
that Federal Government should follow, in dealing 
with the Nation’s institutions, to insure that its 
activities contribute to (or at least do not conflict 
with) their basic missions of research, higher edu- 
cation, and public service. 

Section 1001(d) of the National Defense [duca- 
tion Act, therefore, provides opportunity to fill long 
felt need for information about higher education in 
the United States. 


The Secretary has delegated to the Commissioner 


of Iducation the administrative responsibility for 
conducting the necessary studies, and an advisory 
committee of 12 leaders in higher education will 
advise on the scope and implications of the project. 

The initial studies will be essentially factfinding, 
designed to insure that the information gathered 
will be basic and meaningful to the colleges and 
universities and to the Government in their separate 
spheres of policy, planning, and decision. ‘They 
will furnish a framework for collection of information 
on a recurring basis. 


The studies will have three major purposes: 


¢ ‘lo provide an inventory of the programs of 
Federal 


colleges and universities; 


agencies and departments which utilize 


¢ ‘To identify the policies and procedures of Federal 
agencies which significantly affect the programs and 


objectives of higher education; 


@ ‘lo suggest areas in which policies and procedures 
of Federal agencies must be developed or revised in 
order that the programs and objectives of institu- 
tions of higher education used by Federal agencies 


may be strengthened. 


The language of the act authorizing this study 
reflects the judgment that the strength of institu- 
tions of higher education is important to the national 
defense and that the Federal Government, in making 
use of the colleges and universities, must be concerned 
with preserving and strengthening the basic objec- 
tives of higher education. 

The inventory of programs of [Federal agencies 
and departments and the nature and extent of their 
use of colleges and universities will be factual and 
straightforward. A second part of the study will 
deal with college and university programs under- 
taken for or supported by Federal agencies or de- 
partments. It will pay particular attention to such 
questions as the numbers of the Nation’s colleges 
and universities participating in such programs, the 
nature and degree of involvement, and the effect of 
these programs on staffing problems, program de- 
velopment and balance, financial support of students, 
problems of financing higher education, and related 
matters. 

The completed study should provide an objective 
account of the range of Federal activities in higher 
education; a description of the ways in which these 


activities affect programs of colleges and universi- 
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ties; a delineation of the areas in which problems 
arise between Federal agencies and colleges and 
universities. It will then suggest policies and pro- 
cedures to strengthen the programs and objectives 
of colleges and universities as they serve the needs 
of the Nation. 

The completion of such a task will require the 


good will and cooperation of many [ederal agencies 


and all colleges and universities. I:xperience has 
shown that when the objectives are clear and valid 
and the procedures are well conceived and consid- 
erate, the response is magnificent. We anticipate 
ready cooperation from the colleges and universities 
as a result of their understanding of the purposes and 
methods of this vital study. We welcome their 


comments and counsel. 


Office of Education Studies and Surveys 





Higher Education Finances: 1955-56 and 1957-58 


TOTAL of nearly $4.7 billion was received by 

institutions of higher education for use in theit 
current, day-to-day activities in 1957-58, according 
to reports now being processed at the Office of 
I.ducation. ‘This represents an increase of 29 per- 
cent over the corresponding figure of a little more 
than $3.6 billion reported in 1955-56 (table 1). 

The 1957-58 total cited does not include $1.2 
billion received for plant expansion; the correspond- 
ing figure for 1955-56 was $826 million. 

Processing of the data has not yet progressed to 
the point where analysis by type, control, or location 
of institution is practicable. The national totals for 
1957-58 that are available afford an overview of the 
situation, however, and make possible comparisons 
with 1955—56. 

\ general increase in the support, general activi- 
ties, and holdings of higher education from 1955-56 
to 1957-58 is indicated in the data now available. 
One of the most striking increases reported is in 
expenditures for organized research. ‘This reflects 
the increasing importance of institutions of higher 
education in extending the frontiers of knowledge. 


The increase of 29 percent in current income has 


Statistics Branch, Divi 
George Lind of the Stat 
Statistics Branch had primary 


verification of the report 
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already been noted. 


\ corresponding increase is 
noted in current expenditures, which rose from $3.5 
billion to S4.5 
(table 2). ‘Total expenditures for additions to plant 
totaled $686 millien in 1955-56 and $1.1 billion in 
1957-58. 


billion during the 2-year period 


In order to reach these levels of expendi- 
ture for plant, institutions transferred $130 million 
in 1955-56 and $171 million in 1957-58 from current 
operating funds. 

From 1956 to 1958 total assets, permanent o1 
semipermanent, increased 25 percent, from $12.7 
billion to $16.0 billion (table 3). 


period the increase in student enrollment was nearly 


During the same 


15 percent and per capita income of the Nation rose 
nearly 10 percent. 

More than $967 million was paid by or for students 
as tuition and fees in 1957-58. ‘This figure, which 
includes $939 million paid by students themselves, 
nearly $23 million paid as fees for students attending 
public colleges outside their home districts, and $5 
million paid directly by the Federal Government for 
tuition of World War J] and disabled veterans. 
represents a sharp increase over the corresponding 
total of $756 million reported in 1955-56 for tuition 
of veterans and nonveterans. 

‘Total payments by the Federal Government for 
current activities in higher education ran well above 
$700 million, a sharp increase over the 1955—56 total 
of $494 million. 


bered, do not 


These figures, it should be remem- 


from 


include payment of tuition 





Table 2.—Current expenditures, institutions of higher education, 
by purpose: 1955-56 and 1957-58 
(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 
by then 
25 percent during 


ice with the 25-percent 


il hown In table - 


i functiol 


contribu 


Table 1.—Current income, institutions of higher education, by 


source: 1955-56 and 1957-58 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


Table 3.—Value of plant, endowment, and other nonexpendable 
funds in institutions of higher education: End of fiscal years 
1955-56 and 1957-58 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 
\mount 
1955 sh 1957 SR 1 
$8, 9OL, $25/¥11, L8O, 156 


3, 703, 473 4. 647, 828 


58, 481 fi a SY 


054 15. 990, 694 


brary books, etc.) increased from $8.9 billion in 195¢ 
to $11.2 billion in 1958, an increase of 25 percent. 


Permanent endowment funds likewise increased by 
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25 percent, from $3.7 billion in 1956 to $4.6 billion in 
1958. Funds available for loans to students increased 


22 percent. 


be 


less rapidly: not quite 


More detailed data will released in the near 


Organized Occupational Curriculums: 


‘Tue third annual survey of enrollments and grad- 
uates in organized occupational curriculums has 
recently been completed, with returns from 99.7 
percent of the 1,934 higher educational institutions 
(See table I. 


but 


to which questior naires were sent. 


This survey covers programs of at least 1] less 


length that reported for 766 


institutions of higher education in the United States. 


than + years in are 


This is a decrease of 3.9 percent from the number of 


institutions in the 1957 report offering these 
curriculums. 

In keeping with the reduction in the number of 
institutions offering organized occupational curricu- 
students were graduated in these cur- 
1957, and June 30, 1958. 
The total of 43,191 graduates was 3.6 percent lower 
(See table IT.) 
\ somewhat different picture is suggested by the 
A total of 206,374 students 


occupational curriculums 


lums, fewer 


riculums between July 1, 
than the number of 1957 graduates. 


reports on enrollments. 
were enrolled in organized 
of at least 1 but less then + years in length) in junior 
colleges, technical institutes, and other institutions 


of higher education. ‘This represents an increase of 


Table |.—Organized occupational curriculums: 


1955—5¢ 


100. 0 


V aluiiue 


Summary of questionnaire returns, by 


future in a brief circular of the Office of Kducation. 
and comparisons with 
Biennial Sur 


extensive analy sis of the data 
related data will 
of Education. 


appear in the 


Enrollments, 1958, Preliminary Report 


().7 the 1957 enrollment figures. Fur 


thermore, the average student body of reporting 


percent ovel 


institutions is up by 4.7 percent over 1957. 
Of the total 12,985 


from engineering-related curriculums, a decrease of 


number of graduates, were 


2.5 percent from the number reported in 1956-5 
curricu 
Of the 


total number of graduates, 54.5 percent were men 


30,206 were from non-engineering-related 


lums, a decrease of 4.0 percent from 1957. 


an increase in the proportion of men of 0.2 
over 1957. 


Of the total number of students enrolled in organ 


per ent 


ized occupational curriculums on or about October 
1, 1958, 76,112 were enrolled in engineering-related 
curriculums, a decrease of 0.3 percent from 1957; 
130,262 
increase of 1.4 percent over 1957. 

\s 1957, 


students were enrolled on a full-time basis and more 


in nonengineering-related curriculums, an 


in slightly over three-fifths of these 


than three-fifths of them were enrolled in publicly 
controlled institutions. 
For curriculums of 2 or more but less than + years 


in length, the institutions surveyed were asked to 
academic years 


1956-57 


100. 100.0 





Table Il.—Graduvates in 1957—58, by sex, and enrollment in October 1958 of full-time and part-time students in organized occupa- 
tional curriculums in higher educational institutions 


October 1, 1958, enrollments of first-time 


report 
tudents, separately for full-time and for part-time 
tudents. 

Data on first-time enrollments are particularly 
useful when (as is now the case) there has been a 
lrop in graduations and only a very slight rise in 
total enrollment If trends are noted in first-time 
enrollments which are similar to the other trends, 
this would suggest that the trends will continue; 
if not, that these represent only temporary fluctua 
Lions 


Data on enrollment of students on 


a full-time basis indicate that the fluctuations are 


temporary. Such enrollment figures are up 17.8 
percent from 1957, from 50,898 to 59,940 students. 
Ihe largest increase of first-time full-time students 
nonengineering-1elated curriculums 


of 24.7 


slight increase in the number of first-time full-time 


cccurred in 


an increase percent Over 1957. ‘There was a 
enrollments in engineering-related programs. 


‘These 


curriculums were begun at the request of the Presi 


annual studies of organized occupational 


dent’s Committee on Scientists and [ngineers, 
following a similar request a year earlier from the 
\merican Saciety for Engineering ducation. The 
studies are joint undertakings of the Office of 
I;ducation and the American Society for Engineering 
I;ducation. 


The full report of this survey, written by two 


12 


129.2 


$1, 


XX. 


3, SOS 
$8, 994 


14, 666 


34, 328 


statt members of the Division of Higher Education, 


Ken August Brunner and D. Grant Morrison, is 
scheduled for publication in the fall of this year. 
\ report on engineering technical institute enroll- 
ments and graduates by these authors will appear 
in the Journal of Education 


shortly Engineering 


Teacher Education Survey 


Vue Division of Higher Education, Office of /Kduca- 
tion, is currently examining the fifth year in the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. The study is en- 
titled “Fifth-Year Programs: A Survey of Policy and 


Re bert 


P yppendieck, specialist for teacher education, is the 


Practice in Classroom-Teacher Education.” 


project. coordinator. Henry Harap, recently of 
George Peabody College, is with the Office of HMduca- 
a l-year appointment as director of the 
Rad- 


clitfe and Bernice Retzlaff, research assistants, and 


\dams, re- 


tion on 
survey. ‘The project staff includes Shirley 
llorence Friedlander and Laura Lou 
search aides. 

The purpose of the survey is to inform the pro- 
fession about current policies and practices in fifth- 
year programs designed for elementary and secondary 
classroom-teacher education. Programs designed 
primarily for counselors, administrators, or college 
teachers are not included. 


The survey includes the formally organized fifth- 
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year programs administered by institutions of higher 
education for inservice and preservice teacher educa- 
tion. It is estimated that 500 institutions adminis- 
ter 2,500 fifth-year classroom-teacher programs for 
the following types of students: Qualified teachers 
seeking advancement, 


improvement or qualified 


teachers seeking to convert to another type or level 


of classroom teaching, recent or mature college 
graduates seeking to qualify for classroom teaching, 
and college students in the fifth year of a systematic 
5-year program. 

The published report will cover the organization 
and operation of the programs, their curriculum 
emphasis, student teaching and internship policies 
and practices, requirements for admission and com- 


pletion of the programs, and other subjects. The 


NDEA Notes 


data will be reported separately for elementary- and 
secondary-education programs. 

The survey will be supplemented by a more inten- 
sive study of selected fifth-year programs. An esti- 
mated 75 institutions, comprising 15 percent of those 
in the survey, will be invited to participate in regional 
depth-study conferences. 

The data for each program are being obtained by 
means of a questionnaire. Data available in the 
institution’s catalog have been recorded on the 
questionnaire before mailing. ‘To insure the ac- 
curacy of these data, the respondent has been asked 
to make the necessary corrections or additions and 
to add information not available in the catalog. 
The questionnaire will be mailed to the participating 
institutions by April 1. 





National Defense Language and Area Centers 
for 1960-61 


Tue Orrice or Epucation has announced the 
names of 26 colleges and universities to receive 
lederal funds under the National Defense Iducation 
Act in support of 31 language and area centers during 
the 1960-61 academic year. Of the 31 centers, 12 
will receive support for the first time and 19 will be 
supported for the second year. Nine additional new 
centers will be announced in the near future. 

The purpose of the centers program, which is au- 
thorized under title VI of the act, providing for lan- 
guage development, is to strengthen higher education 
facilities for the study of languages not now com- 
monly taught in the United States, to prepare stu- 
dents to teach these languages at the college level, 
and to provide specialized training for persons plan- 
ning to enter other areas of public service where 
knowledge of the languages is needed. 

Federal funds for the 31 centers will total about $1 
Another $500,000 in Federal funds has been 
reserved for the 9 additional centers, bringing the 
total Federal support to $1.5 million for the 1960-61 


million. 


academic year. Since institutions receiving support 
must match Federal funds, about $3 million will be 
expended on the program. 

Of the 27 languages being supported at the centers, 


6 are languages designated by the Commissioner as 
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requiring heaviest emphasis, 16 are among the 18 
languages designated as requiring secondary empha- 
sis, and 5 are among 60 languages designated as of 
third importance (see January issue of Higher Edu- 
cation, p. 14). 

Three of the twelve new centers will offer only 
undergraduate courses: the University of Arizona 
(Chinese, Japanese, Hindi), State University of lowa 
(Chinese), and Portland State College, Oregon 
(Arabic). 

In April, some 400 National Defense modern for- 
eign language fellowships for study in some 80 less 
commonly taught languages will be awarded to grad- 
uate students selected in a national competition. It 
is anticipated that a number of these fellowships will 


be for study at the centers. 


National Defense Education Act 
Appointments 


James W. Moore, formerly executive director of the 
State Scholarship Commission in California, has been 
appointed by Commissioner Derthick to head the 
National Defense Student Loan Program. He suc- 
ceeds John F. Morse, who has returned to his post as 
vice president of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
As executive director of the State Scholarship 


Commission, Mr. Moore had responsibility for ad- 





il budget of $1.25 million which 
larships for about 2,700 stu- 
60 colleges and universities. 
1 his A.B. degree at Oberlin Col- 
and his M.A. degree at Columbia University. 
done additional graduate work at the Uni- 
ioner Derthick 
lean of students at 
itive for the four 
the Denver 
with colleges 

our programs 


Be counseling 


Other Program Notes 


guidance training institutes, and language develop- 
ment. The Denver office serves Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Dr. Galbreath served as assistant professor of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations, associate dean of 
students, director of counseling, and assistant to the 
Chancellor of the | niversity of Denver. 
his A.B. and M.A. the University of 
Denver and his Kd. D. degree in Student Personnel 
\dministration at Stanford University. 


| le recel ved 


degrees at 


Might regional representatives for the four higher 
education programs of NDEA have thus far been 
appointed. 


\ ninth representative, for the Atlanta 


regional office, will be.selected in the near future. 





Coordinator of Research 


U.S. Commis 


February 


} 


ning and coordination of new developments in the 
research program of the Division, considering the 
activities of all branches of the Office of Education 
and the research programs being conducted outside 
of the Office of Iducation,” Commissioner Derthick 
explained. “It will be his responsibility, for example, 
to identify the major problems in higher education 
which can be fruitfully attacked by research and to 
exercise leadership in the research attack on these 
problems.” 

Dr. Conrad helped to launch the Cooperative 
Research Program of the Office of Education in 1957 
as Acting Research. 
He came to the Office of Education in 1948 after 15 
years at the California, 
Research \ssistant 
Mducation, and, 


Assistant Commissioner fot 


University of first, as 
then 


finally, 


\ssociate, Professor 


\ssociate Professor of 
Psychology. 

During World War II, while employed by the 
College E:ntrance Examination Be ard, he developed 
tests to select officers and enlisted men for the U.S. 
Navy. 


Later he was a consultant to the Secretary of 
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War in the field of test development. Ile has twice 


represented the United States at international con- 
ferences on international education statistics. 

Dr. Conrad, a native of New York City, began his 
educational career as a research assistant at Columbia 
University in 1926. He obtained his M.A. from the 
University of California in 1930 and his Ph. D. at 
the same university in 1931. 


Research Expenditures by U.S. Medical Schools 


OPERATING EXPENDITURES for scientific research in 
medical schools in the United States have increased 
6 times in 10 years, rising from $17.1 million in 
fiscal year 1948 to $105.5 million in fiscal year 1958, 
the National Science Foundation reported on Feb- 
iuary 3, 

\n NSF study found Federal support for such 
research increasing more rapidly than non-Federal 
support. Federal support for research in medical 
schools was slightly more than three-fifths of total 
separately budgeted research support at these schools 
for 1957-58. In an earlier year surveyed, 1953-54, 
Federal sources provided half the total support of 
such research. ‘The medical schools reported that 
$83.8 million, or four-fifths of the fiscal 1958 research 
expenditures, was for basic research. 

The survey also covered indirect costs, including 
an estimate of the medical schools’ contributions to 
separately budgeted research in the form of over- 


head and other expenses, such as general administra- 
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tion and general expenses, plant operations and 
maintenance, and depreciation. Indirect costs of 
separately budgeted research performed in the medi- 
cal schools surveyed were found to be $22.5 million 
for fiscal 1958. Of this amount, the schools them- 
selves contributed $12.5 million, with $10 million 
being paid by the outside sponsors of the research. 
Of 80 medical schools surveyed for the 1957-58 
academic year, 15 each spent more than $2 million, 


¥ 


36 each spent more than $1 million, and 7 each spent 


less than $200,000 for research. 

These are some of the major findings of a study 
of research in medical schools, published as “Funds 
for Research in Medical Schools, 1957-58,”? number 
17 of the series, Reviews of Data on Research & De- 
velopment. ‘The study is part of a nprehensive 
survey of the dollar volume and manpower resources 
of college and university research for 1957-58. The 
data were collected for the Foundation by the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare. 


universities in general, 


Subsequent reports covering colleges and 


engineering schools, agricul- 


tural experiment stations, and Federal contract re- 


search centers are in preparation. 
Copies of the study are available from the Super 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 


fice, Washington 25, D.C., for 10 cents. 


International Influence in the Agricultural 
Colleges 


ArrivaAts of foreign participants in programs of 


agricultural education, sponsored by ICA, FAQ, and 


26 percent 


the European Productivity Agency, are 
higher for the first half of this fiscal year than for the 
same period of last year. Foreign agriculturists from 
the Far East and the region covering the Near Kast, 
Africa, and South Asia are running 70 percent higher. 

The State Department, including JCA, is giving 
major attention these days to ‘South of the Sahara”’ 
programs in Africa, including ways in which technical 
training programs can hasten development of sound 
economics in the new nations there. 

Late in November a ceremony in the Philippines 
honored 8O ICA 


received 


agricultural participants who 


certificates of achievement for United 
States training. 

Kansas State University staff members have con- 
ducted a unique training program in Practical Beef 


Management and Fattening, for a team of 7 Yugo- 
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slavs. The team tapped Kansas resources in all 
categories, including field feed lots, produce plants, 
and markets. Both Yugoslavs and Kansas State 
University officials were pleased with the results. 
Summary reactions of ways to improve training In 
all programs are being transmitted to overseas ICA 


missions. 


Agriculture Research Film 


Memsers of the administrative staff in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recently saw a preview 
of BREAKTHROUGH 


challenge of agricultural research. 


a film presentation of the 
This film, pro- 
duced to aid in recruiting scientific personnel, will be 
released shortly for use in and through the land-grant 
colleges. The script is sufficiently technical to ap- 
peal to potential agricultural research workers and is 
aimed primarily at reaching agricultural college audi- 
ences from juniors to advanced graduate students. 
general in- 
formation film on agricultural research. BREAK- 
THROUGH refers to Federal-State cooperation in 


experiment station research, and some of the shots 


It may also find popular use as a 


were filmed on land-grant college campuses. 


ASEE-AEC Nuclear Energy Programs 


energy has been 


SPECIAL TRAINING in nuclear 
given to +33 engineering and science teachers and 
50 instructors from technical institutes in the 
jointly sponsored summer programs of the American 
Society for Engineering Education and the Atomic 
l’nergy Commission. 

The 1960 Summer program will include the follow- 


ing institutes: 


tutes: Intermediate Reactor 
College, Raleigh, N.C.; 
‘ngineering Materials, | 
lvanced Radiation ff 
f Micl igan, \nt 
Argonne Natior 


Technical Institute Teachers: 


al Lat 


Basic or beginning institute: nnsylvania State University 


University Park, Pa. 


Additional information and application blanks are 
to be obtained from Professor W. Leighton Collins, 
Secretary, American Society for Engineering Educa- 


tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 





Veterans’ Education | 


(Continued from p. 6) | 


amount paid in their behalf would be charged against 
any Sonus or adjusted compensation authorized in 
the future. ‘There were problems on how to pay 
colleges for conducting special courses designed to 
help veterans adjust to or accelerate their programs, 
on how to pay for short intensive courses, and on 
what rates to pay for part-time training. 

The difficulties faced by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the State approving agencies, and the schools, 
Congress. The law was 


were presented to the 


amended immediately to authorize funds for the 
approving agencies and to reimburse schools for 
keeping records that would help control the pro 
gram. Other amendments spelled out criteria for 
approval of schools and on-the-job training facilities 
and authorized the Veterans Administration to dis- 
continue payment to a veteran whenever it found 
that the requirements of the law were not being met. 


Aided by 


the great majority of schools, 


the new legislation and the cooperation of 
employers, and the 
veterans themselves, the State approving agencies 
and the Veterans Administration were able to elimi- 
nate most of the abuses and solve all major problems 
threatened the success of the GI training 


program. 


The guidance center approach 
| B 


From Annual Report for 1928, U.S. Veterans Burea 
We embodied this lesson of the World \\ ar I rc 


habilitation program in the rehabilitation and educa- 
tion programs for World \ ar I] and Korean veter- 
ans. It was determined that scientifically based 
vocational counseling would be made an integral 
part of rehabilitation services and would be provided 
on request to veterans seeking educational benefits. 
But it was easier to indicate the desirable shape of 
things than to bring them into effect. ‘Trained 
psychological personnel are in short supply today; 
they were most difficult to secure in the mid 1940's. 


With limited personnel, therefore, we faced a problem 
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of providing systematic vocational counseling service 
‘o veterans in a program that at peak in 1947 pro- 
vided such service to 50,000 veterans a month. 
Necessity served its useful purpose here as in 
other instances. Veterans Administration guidance 
centers were established at a number of colleges and 
universities to provide vocational counseling to vet- 
erans referred by Veterans Administration regional 
offices. VA standards were established for the work 
to be done by psychologists employed by the uni- 
\t peak, there were 415 VA _ guidance 
centers at as many institutions of higher learning 


versity. 


throughout the country. 

In the nature of things, relations with our uni- 
versity colleagues were not always smooth. But 
throughout this cooperative effort a vital service was 
provided to veterans close to their homes and places 


of training. It was provided on a scale which previ- 


ous experience would have denied to be feasible. 
| ld |} | i-to bez bl 
' 


In the period 1943-60, vocational counseling was 
provided to approximately three million veterans, 
and 75 percent of this incredible workload was carried 
by the colleges and 


guidance centers at the 


universities. 


Occupational outlook information 

In vocational counseling, psychological assessment 
and analysis of the individual is paralleled by analysis 
of occupations and by projections of occupational 
trends for both the short run and the long term. 
‘The need for sound knowledge of occupational trends 
was foreseen in legislation establishing the vocational 
rehabilitation and education program, which di- 
rected the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
make available to veterans current and reliable in- 
formation on occupations. 

Since 1945 the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
I;ducation Service has cooperated continuously with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, in publishing occupational outlook informa- 
tion. The VR&E Service provides advice, from 
a technical counseling and training standpoint, for 
The Assistant Di- 
rector for Vocational Counseling, Training and Ad- 


these cooperative publications. 


justment, the VR & FE Service, is a member of the 
National Advisory Committee to the BLS Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service. 

In this country all concerned with vocational 
counseling are familiar with one of GPO’s best sellers, 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook. Not so many 
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know that its first edition in 1945 was published as a 


VA handbook. 


The handbook, since published by 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is revised periodically 


and supplemented by various interim materials. 
Colleges, universities, and secondary schools through- 
out the Nation increasingly rely on these materials 


in their counseling and student personnel programs. 
Assessment in Key Areas 


afflicts those 


who review their own progress. Yet what is seen 


A certain degree of astigmatism 


and reported can be reviewed by the interested com- 


munity. Out of the many results—the definitive 


histories still have to be written—we have selected 


a few which may be of particular interest. 


Contribution to the Nation’s manpower resources 


Has the program helped meet the Nation’s needs 
for trained manpower? While there is no complete 
answer to this question, probably as good an answer 
as any is contained in the report of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ 
September 1956: 


Pensions, published in 


The serious depl tion of tr 
World War II has been larg 
created by the GI bill of rigl 


of thousands of 


incentives 


1 hundreds 


craftsmen, farmers anc ss workers. These 


men and women represent a great nati tells 


nal asset 


Ihe veterans’ educational program was a major contribu- 


tion to the national welfare, and the country would be weaker 
educationally, economically, and in terms of national defense, 
if educators, veterans’ organizations, the President, and the 
Congress had not seen fit to embark upon this new and 


} H - ‘ 
momentous educational enterpris¢ 


As noted elsewhere in this article, training has 
been provided in a great variety of fields to 3% 
million veterans. A number of critical fields, how- 
ever, deserve highlighting: In engineering nearly a 
half million veterans have received training; in 
physical and natural sciences, 134,000; in teacher 
programs, 371,000; in 
209 ,000—77,000 in 
Without the men trained in 
veterans’ programs, shortages in these fields would 


education medical and 


related sciences, professional 


medical courses. 
be much more severe than they are. 

Of the total number of veterans who entered train- 
ing, 676,000 pursued courses of vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Many of these disabled veterans were seriously 
handicapped. VA rehabilitation efforts with this 


group have not only resulted in incalculable benefits 
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to the individuals but provided a striking demon- 
stration of the potential inherent in this hitherto 
largely untapped manpower resource. 


Impact on student personnel work 

Without the help of the VA guidance centers at 
the colleges and universities it would have been 
impossible to meet veterans’ needs for sound counsel- 
ing service. But it soon became clear that there was 
reciprocal effect. Many cooperating institutions 
that established centers at the request of the Veter- 
ans Administration found it advantageous to use 
these facilities for referrals from the student body. 

The give and take between VA and university 
personnel, discussion of professional and technical 
problems, examination of VA standards for counsel- 
ing—all of these provided influences of considerable 
importance for the institutions concerned. The 
centers became demonstration units for what it is 
possible to accomplish in vocational and psychologi- 
cal counseling. Colleges and universities quickly 
recognized their value. ‘Thus, in 1948 at the NEA 
Conference on Higher Education, one group ex- 
pressed the opinion that the VA guidance center 
program had set counseling ahead by 15 to 20 years 
in their institutions. In the following year the 
American Council on Education released the results 
of a formal study of the influence of the guidance 
center program on student personnel services. 

Dean Mitchell Dreese of George Washington Uni- 
versity reported in the Educational Record for October 
1949 that more than one-half of the institutions re- 
sponding to the study had no centrally organized 
counseling service prior to the establishment of the 
VA guidance center on the campus. Further, he 
reported general agreement that, “The VA guidance 
center has demonstrated the value of testing and 
vocational counseling as an organized service which 
we wish to incorporate into our program of student 
In fact, 150 out of 154 institu- 
tions reported that they were planning to continue 


personnel service.’ 


the counseling services after the VA contract was 
discontinued. Most of them planned to make coun- 
seling available to all their students, and more than 
one-third planned to offer counseling services to 
other citizens of the community. 

After presenting his detailed findings, Dr. Dreese 
concluded, “‘It is conservative to say that the VA 
college guidance center program, with its 415 demon- 


stration centers, in the short space of four years has 
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advanced the cause of 


vocational guidance on the 
college and university level by more than 15 years of 
normal development. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment at any time in the future initiate an extensive 
program of scholarships such as provided under the 
GI bill, it is almost a certainty that such a program 
would be implemented by a testing and counseling 
service. Amazing progress has been made in testing 
and vocational counseling on the college and uni- 
versity level during the past 4 years and the future 


looks 201 rd.” 


’ . . 
Veterans performance in education 


\ S have 


forgotten our concern about the return of the vet- 


The past hides our unwarranted fears. 


erans to the classroom and study hall—older and 


removed in time and experience from the routine and 


discipline of study, many disabled, some bitter. We 
were fearful not only about the veteran’s influence on 
the traditional college atmosphere but also about his 
possible inability to adjust to the requirements of 
academic life. Actually he seemed disadvantaged in 
a number of ways. His education had been inter- 


rupted for from 2 to 5 years, and he might have been 


poorly prepared for college work. For instance, he 
might have left high school in his senior year before 
graduation, or he might have secured high school 
graduate status on the basis of various equivalency 
tests 

The question of what actually happened is best 
answered by university people themselves. 


@Writing in the Educational Re r 1950, Harry 
Gideonse, pt! lent of rook ‘ollege, noted that vete 
entered ¢ scores or returned 
college with poorer preservi lleg ords than did comparab 
' 


nonvet ans *vertn 5S, < é grou} maintained 


performance ove! 


uman English courses 
tas 000%0K cheniod 
3 


far smaller teran students 


fort 


lan 


@Data from ic niversit ol consin showed the grade 
$201 veterans 1.66 as compared with 1.57 
for 1,114 nonveteran students. The 
1,021 married veterans was 1.80 as compared with 1.62 for single 


(Riemer in ‘*Marriage and Famil 


point average tor 


grade point average tor 


veteran students 


February 1949.) 


Livin 


@A study of 2,020 veteran and 5,887 nonveteran undergraduat 


students at Ohio State University showed that the median 


point-hour ratio earned by veterans was 0.17 higher than that of 
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lents. (Journal of College and University Registrars, 


nveteran stuc 
1947.) 
iparison of 857 veterans with 846 nonveteran students at 
versity ol Michigan 1944 to 1946 
neces whe n all academic levels were considered. (Tibbets, 


k, and Hunter, School and Society, May 10, 1947.) 


revealed no significant 


mparative study of grades obtained by veteran and non- 
nts ol comparable ability in 10 colleges led 

ting Service investigators conclude that 

higher nonveterans 

ility magnitude of the difference was 

(Psychological Monograph No. 347, Educational Testing 


rvice, 1952.) 


@A comparison of grades of veteran and nonveteran students 
it UCLA during spring and fall semesters 1946 showed that 


| 
t 


rformance was appreciably higher for veteran than for non- 


in both semesters for all groups of students 


for science majors in the fall semester 


1 (Atkinson in the 
/ urnal of EI ducational Resear: h, Dec mber 1949 ) 


An article in the July 16, 1946, issue of Life, 
“Gls at Harvard. They are the Best Students in 
the Colleges’ History,” is more impressionistic, bit 
perhaps it is equally telling. 


‘The window gazers and the hibernators have vanished” 

sone professor. ‘“This crowd never takes its eyes off you’” 
says another. \ third says, ““You’ve got 1 be awfully 
careful. These kids have been everywhere; they have 
i \ fourth 


of radicals but there’s not much 


stored up an enormous amount of information.” 
find are plenty 
These men don’t want to tear everything down; 
they want to make the existing system work better.” And 
Provost Buck, who has been on the faculty for 20 years, 
has decided, ** There is a strong strain of idealism in these 


ung men. They want to do a good job.” 


Little more need be said. The story of veterans’ 
accomplishments in school is, after all, recorded in the 
It is 
than 


experience of personnel in higher education. 
clear that veterans did as well as or better 
nonveterans. 

In Perspective 


The effects of these vast programs on numerous 
other facets of our social, economic, and cultural life 
remain for thoughtful consideration and assessment. 
At this time we lack the data for evaluation. Yet 
it stands to reason that this multibillion-dollar pro- 
gram affecting millions of persons must have had 
profound effects on us. 

A central tenet in our way of life is that an in- 
formed citizenry is an essential for democratic gov- 
ernment. [Education is an obvious means to this 
end. In our country, moreover, we can begin to 
look toward man’s fulfillment of needs that are par- 
ticularly human, considerably beyond the need to 
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satisfy hunger and to be protected from the elements. 
The awareness of cultural and aesthetic values must 


be increasing as a result of the program. 


Educational technique and perhaps also basic 
educational philosophy have been affected in many 
specific ways. Although experimentation in admis- 
sion practice was under way before the veteran influx, 
it was shown that under the press of need, useful 
changes could be made to the enrichment rather than 
the disadvantage of formal education. In many 
ways the veteran students foreshadowed the great 
press of students now knocking on university doors. 
Perhaps we can be more optimistic about our ability 
to provide higher education to this new population 
as a result of the experience with veterans. The 
effect on our economy, in terms of manpower skills 
and competence, increase in earning power, greater 
tax returns, and increase in gross national product 
may be all but inestimable, but it is there. 

On the whole, we have dealt with the veteran of 
our wars, in rehabilitation and education, as in other 
benefit programs, in such a manner as to enrich him 


in many critical ways. The Nation is richer for it. 
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(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
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